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GIVING LABOR A HEARING 
(By the Rev. Charles Stelzle.) 
T was my privilege, 
some months ago, 
to preside at a 
church and labor 
conference, under 
the auspices of the 
Federationof 
Churches in one of 
the leading cities of the country. 
The audience was a representative 
one,. consisting of men and women 
of considerable influence. There 
were four speakers. One of them 
was a representative of labor. 
When he got the floor, he simply 
roasted everybody in the meeting, 
and gave fits to the churches as a 
whole. Now, that’s all right. The 
churches need it. But I have found 
that no one rubs it in harder than 
do the preachers and church lead- 
ers, in their regular and in their 
occasional conventions and confer- 
ences, when they speak of the fail- 
ings of the church. 

This speaker for labor insisted 
that the church never gave work- 
ingmen a chance to tell their story, 
and that the church did not care, 
anyway. This statement seemed 
rather curious, under the circum- 
stances, and it caused some in the 
audience to smile, because he was 
even then the guest of hundreds of 
churches, so that he might speak 
his mind, and it was known to most 
of the folks present that he had for 
some months been conducting labor 
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conferences in one of the city 
churches, with the privilege of say- 
ing just what he pleased and doing 
with the meeting precisely as he 
thought best. 

It was pitiable that my friend 
wasted all of his time in pointing 
out the faults of the church, when 
he might have employed it in tell- 
ing about the needs of working- 
men, so that he might enlist the co- 
operation of those whom he was 
addressing. 

This fault of workingmen is only 
too common. When they do get a 
chance to secure the interest ot 
ministers, they fritter it away by 
indulging in bitter sarcasms and 
sharp thrusts at real or imaginary 
neglect. Then they will boast of 
how they “just skinned those 
preachers alive.” Well, if that’s 
the object of labor, then they cer- 
tainly have done a good job. But I 
take it that it should be the aim of 
those who are entrusted with lead- 
ership in the trades union move- 
ment to enlist every possible influ- 
ence in behalf of the toilers, and 
among these influences few are 
more powerful than the churches. 


The churches need education in 
labor matters, and the average 
crowd of preachers are eager stu- 
dents. There are not many better 
opportunities for the labor leader 
than right here. But the job can’t 
be done with aclub. I’d like to feel 
perfectly confident, when I recom- 
mend a labor man to a church con- 
vention, that he will always be a 
gentleman, able to present the 
needs of his fellow-workers, with- 
out being carried away by personal 
prejudice or passion, and deter- 
mined to win by a reasonable pre- 
sentation of his case. 

If he fails to win, let him remem- 
ber that possibly he hasn’t put up 
the best kind of an argument, or 
maybe his special plea could not 
stand the test of keenly judicial 
minds. 

At any rate, let him calmly think 
it all out, and study wherein he 
may strengthen his arguments and 
bring to the front those phases of 
his proposition concerning which 
there cannot possibly be a differ- 
ence of opinion among right-think- 
ing men. And there are many such. 





CONSPIRACIES OF CAPITAL 
(By Prof. Ezra G. Grey.) 


JHE big ship flying 
the ensign of or- 
yi ganized labor rides 
f on and on in its 
| precessional _ sail 
Mi over the barriers 
which capital’s 
subtle conspiracies 
have placed in its course, finding 
them pregnable to its high moral 
and industrial power as it clears 
the channel of skilled and indus- 
trious labor wherever and when- 
ever it finds the undermining de- 
signs and devices. 

Failing in efforts to dismantle 
and sink the noble craft to the bot- 
tom of the unfathomable sea of de- 
struction by bombardments of vari- 





ous forms, the conspirators never- 
theless abate not in effort and ac- 
tion. Realizing that every failure 
is a fall against themselves, they 
start in again, only to meet defeat 
after defeat. We can see them 
throwing the power of their influ- 
ence even against those employers 
who refuse to reduce or hold wages 
down to a minimum scale and in 
favor of those who fear and yield to 
their vaunted strength. Low down 
and desperate as their spirit is, 
they court courage to destroy the 
brave old craft by ramming it with 
the big guns of long hours, unsani- 
tary surroundings and dangerous 
and barbaric working conditions, 
invariably meeting defeat. 
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Checked, but undaunted, the as- 
sailants bring to their attack cheap 
foreign labor, only to find such la- 
bor is not long in recognizing the 
imposition practiced upon it or 
looking to its own enlightenment 
and advancement, and finding both 
in the strength and solidity of the 
cause from which the big ship holds 
its commission. Foiled, but per- 
sistent, the would-be destroyers op- 
pose all child labor legislation pre- 
sented in State legislatures and the 
national Congress that has for its 
purpose the lessening of the evil. 
Prison labor has come under their 
fire whenever any enactment has 
been proposed in form and force so 
as to constrict and lighten its bur- 
den upon honest, law-abiding, 
skilled, industrious and competent 
workmen. And this they have done 
and are doing and will continue to 
do by their purchasing power or by 
amendments that subtly favor pris- 
on-made goods and contractors in- 
side and out of prison walls, for it 
has been charged and apparently 
established that the latter have 
offices and employes in State insti- 
tutions. 

By the aid of financial and polit- 
ical influence employers’ liability 
laws have been defeated or dressed 
in such shrewd phrasing that each 
one has been subtly provided with 
loopholes for employers and drag- 
nets for employes. Industrial edu- 
cation has been shaped to embrace 
a curriculum opposed to the funda- 
mental principle of industrial unity 
and organization, as also to reject 
those which made experience of old 
tried masters of actual mechanics 
—industrial and trade service— 
proper guides to be followed. Ex- 
ercising the liberty of free speech 
and a free press for themselves, the 
constitutional rights of every wage 
earner and _ publication have, 
through courts, been silenced by 
plasters of prevention. 


Any open friendship for the la- 
boring masses shown by political 


aspirants for office brought such 
aspirant quiet but certain defeat. 
So, too, have the doctrines of mu- 
tual defensive action met the same 
influences and methods, notwith- 
standing capital’s own press and 
pens were permitied to assert such 
action was not merely the essence, 
but the actual application and ef- 
fect of anarchy and nihilism. 

The lavish financing and employ- 
ment of unscrupulous ferrets, and 
their ways and methods, have been, 
and are yet, carried on with an out- 
rage and disgrace that lowers the 
civilization of the present age, and 
elevates the perfidy, knavery and 
venality of the Punic and barbar- 
ous ages of the past. 

Every right and reasonable ad- 
vantage asked or hoped for by 
wage earners has been harassed 
and denied by constant litigation 
and damnable appeals to pliant 
courts for the no less damnable 
processes of injunctions. 

The pen corrodes in its efforts to 
find a clear and plausible, pardon- 
able and reasonable stimulant or 
inspiration for the bruising blows 
against the honest and honorable 
hopes and aspirations of the clean, 
competent, industrious and skilled 
workers in labor’s ranks for higher 
ideals of industrial improvement 
and better conditions of human 
livelihood. Nevertheless the little 
instrument so valuable in express- 
ing thought blurs not itself in 
pointing to weak members that fail 
to look upon the outrages, the im- 
positions and the injustice heaped 
upon the rights and justness of la- 
bor’s ‘cause, though it defends no 
cause, no course, no conduct that is 
not fair, impartial and irreprehen- 
sible, for it would not then be the 
friend of the laboring people, of 
which it considers itself one. 

Who, then, is at fault? The one 
that forsakes the defensible cause 
or the one who seeks to destroy it? 
Conscientious labor stands for the 
overthrow and punishment—civil, 
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moral and judicial—of the traitor, 
the deserter and the despoiler in its 
ranks. On the other hand, the true 
unionist, the impartial citizen and 
the American people in general can 
not but see that the rogues and ras- 
cals are performing a perjuring, 
dog-in-the-manger service in cap- 
ital’s subtle conspiracies. 

Let the assurance go to every la- 
borer and friend of labor that the 
thoughts, as here expressed, have 
come in the quiet and calmness of 
personal observation and investi- 
gation, and not from the weight of 
any power, influence or incentive, 
the hope being that what has been 
written only presents truth and 
justice and assails the false and the 
fictitious. Read this article and 
think. 


THE TEST OF A FAIR WAGE 


Treat the toiler as a human be- 
ing, not as a machine. Let us be 
prepared to forego part of our 
profits. The laborer must be able 
to live with his family in comfort. 
That is the test of the fair wage. 
If my principle of fair wages were 
followed, the laboring man would 
have the opportunity to lay aside 
money for his declining days, but, 
based on present conditions, after 
paying rent, clothing and other 
necessaries, he has little chance to 
save. The difficulties between cap- 
ital and labor arise because most of 
our laws favor the capitalist and 
not the laborer. If more laboring 
men were sent to the halls of legis- 
lation it would be better for labor. 
The trouble is that the majority of 
capitalists do not admit the rights 
of labor. They treat men in tne 
way they handle bales of cotton. 
How can this condition be reme- 
died? By educating the community 
so that the right kind of men are 
sent to the halls of legislation.— 
Rev. T. L. Gasson, S. J. 








The greatest reform of all is self- 
reform. 


FROM THE A. F. of L. 


“That the American Federation 
of Labor most firmly and unequiv- 
ocally favors the independent use 
of the ballot by the trade unionists 
and workingmen, united regardless 
of party, that we may elect men 
from our own ranks to make new 
laws and administer them along 
the lines laid down in the legisla- 
tive demand of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and at the same 
time secure an impartial judiciary 
that will not govern us by arbitrary 
injunctions of the courts, nor act 
as the pliant tools of corporate 
wealth. 

“That as our efforts are centered 
against all forms of industrial slav- 
ery and economic wrong, we musu 
also direct our utmost energies to 
remove all forms of political servi- 
tude and party slavery, to the end 
that the working people may act as 
a unit at the polls of every elec- 
tion.” —Political Action—Declara- 
tion Convention A. F. of L. 





“We reaffirm as one of the car- 
dinal principles of the trade-union 
movement that the working people 
must unite and organize, irrespec- 
tive of creed, color, sex, nationality 
or politics.’—Thorough Unity— 
Declaration Convention A. F. of L. 





To speak of a union as “the 
union,” meaning something apart 
from ourselves, is a misnomer. 
“Our union” is more to the point. 
It is as we make it, and it can nov 
rise higher than its units. But yet 
we have fashioned it fairly well. 
Our union, like any other human 
agency, occasionally makes mis- 
takes, but in comparison it will 
show advantageously with any in- 
stitution of the kind, either benevo- 
lent, religious or social. Fts road 
has been a rocky one, but it has 
grown all the stronger and health- 
ier for the knocks it has received. 
In its early days, derided by press 
and pulpit, persecuted by monop- 
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oly, laughed at by politicians and 
buffeted now by panicky gales or 
bayoneted again by militia, our 
union has marched serenely on, 
bringing down its tormentors, 
making supplicants of its enemies. 
In the past decade, thanks to the 
veterans who have gone on before, 
unwritten and unsung, our union 
has seen a mighty change. The col- 
umns of the press thrown open, 
searching, competing for its do- 
ings ; academicians, science, art, es- 
pousing its cause, the church rap- 
ping at the door for admission; 
popular magazines, dramatists, 
novelists adopting its role, courting 
its favor. Our union to-day is a de- 
termining factor in all social func- 
tions, a main artery of the pulse of 
trade, of commerce, of society. It 
raises wages, prevents reductions 
and checks strikes and lockouts 
from the mere fact that it is. It 
promotes fraternity, sociability ; it 
fosters temperance and liberality. 
Above all, it is an educational force. 
Our union is out on sectionalism; 
it is the embodiment of democracy ; 
it knows no creed, rank nor title. 
It scoffs at the cheap snobbery of 
wealth and rejects its charity; 
for the self-styled “sets” and “up- 
per tens” it has a healthy contempt, 
and upon the tinsel and brass ot 
their striped defenders it bestows 
its scorn. Our union is of the peo- 
ple. We glory in its achievements, 
and we love its principles. 


“It is eminently dangerous and 
destructive to the best interests of 
the individual wage-worker to pro- 
ceed as if there were no other 
wage-workers; and infinitely to his 
advantage to seek for and adopt 
measures by which he may move so 
as not to jar and perhaps overturn 
himself as well as others. 

We declare that not only are organ- 
izations of workmen right and 
proper, but that they have the ele- 
ments, if wisely administered, of 
positive advantage and benefit to 


the employer.’”—National Associa- 
tion of Builders. 





“Organization, co-ordination, co- 
operation, are the right of every 
body of men whose aims are wor- 
thy and equitable; and must needs 
be the resource of those who, indi- 
vidually, are unable to persuade 
their fellow-men to recognize the 
justice of their claims and princi- 
ples. If employed within lawful 
and peaceful limits, it may rightly 
hope to be a means of educating so- 
ciety in a spirit of fairness and 
practical brotherhood.” — Bishop 
Potter. 


The trades-union! That takes 
the individual, oftentimes careless 
cf his obligations to his fellow- 
man, ignorant of the very causes of 
the evils under which he labors and 
works within him a revolution; 
fans to life the good that lies dor- 
mant in his nature, that moral 
sense which all possess; that makes 
of him an enthusiast—a man— 
with new views, greater aspira- 
tions and nobler desires; a loftier 
purpose, a grander conception of 
society and life; that shows things 
in a different light, and awakens 
him to the fact that no matter what 
his occupation, how low his sta- 
tion, he is entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to earn an honest livelihood, 
and no other can justly call him- 
self master, notwithstanding 
wealth, gifts or birth—a generated 
spirit of independence and self-reli- 
ance that is the trade-union’s pride 
and honor, and which is the hope 
and safeguard of all civilization. 
True patriotism; not that hybrid 
brand too often sung to-day by the 
very class that persecuted the pa- 
triots of old, who would make 
slaves of freemen here. The trade- 
union is right; and it is this sense 
of right that has defied the decrees 
of kings and priests in the past, 
and which, while suffering, defies 
the rulings of courts, judges and 
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blacklisting corporations to-day. It 
lives both because of and in spite of 
them, and it will continue to live 
when its enemies sleep. Justice is 
its goal, and it seeks not a defini- 
tion of that holy word in musty 
statutes and befogged legal opin- 
ions. It opens its eyes and sees the 
word written on the very face of 
things, so that he who runs may 
read, and it decorates the thought 
in becoming, simple attire, truth in 
terms, fair play in action, “Do unto 
others as you would be done by.” 


“Trade-unions are the bulwarks 
of modern democracies.”—W. E. 
Gladstone. 


If the labor unions did nothing 
else than call attention to the mis- 
ery that abounds, their existence 
would be justifiable; but they have 
done more; they have not only 
called attention to the effects; they 
have shown the causes. They have 
done more still; they have produced 
remedies, upon the merits and de- 
merits of which professors, editors 
and ministers now discuss and ad- 
vocate. Labor unions have pro- 
duced thinkers and educators from 
out their own ranks, and have 
drawn students and teachers from 
the wealthy and professional. And 
more yet; while doing this, they 
have bettered the condition of thou- 
sands of families, by securing 
higher wages, shorter hours and 
greater independence, individually 
and collectively. The result is 
something to be proud of. The car- 
penter, the printer, cigarmaker, 
clerk, shoemaker, tailor, working 
long hours on short rations, have 
stepped boldly to the front and 
worked revolution in American 
thought. It is a fact, beyond cavil. 

“No wage-earner is doing his full 
duty if he fails to identify his own 
interests with those of his fellow- 
workmen. The obvious way to 
make common cause with them is 
to join a trade union, and thus se- 


cure a position from which to 
strengthen organized labor and in- 
fluence it for the better.”—Ernest 
Howard Crosby, President Social 
Reform Club, New York. 





“Attacked and denounced as 
scarcely any other institution ever 
has been, the unions have thriven 
and grown in the face of opposi- 
tion. This healthy vitality has 
been due to the fact that they were 
a genuine product of social needs— 
indispensable as a protest and a 
struggle against the abuses of in- 
dustrial government, and inevit- 
able as a consequence of that con- 
sciousness of strength inspired by 
the concentration of numbers un- 
der the new conditions of industry. 
They have been, as is now admitted 
by almost all candid minds, instru- 
ments of progress. Not to speak of 
the material advantages they have 
gained for workingmen, they have 
developed powerful sympathies 
among them, and taught them the 
lesson of self-sacrifice in the inter- 
est of their brethren, and, still 
more, of their successors. They 
have infused a new spirit of inde- 
pendence and self-respect. They 
have brought some of the best men 
to the front, and given them the 
ascendency due to their personal 
qualities and desirable in the inter- 
ests of society.”—John K. Ingram, 
LL. D. 

A principle in the economy of 
our lives must be established, and 
that is a living wage, below which 
the wage-workers should not per- 
mit themselves to be driven. The 
living wage must be the first con- 
sideration either in the cost or sale 
of an article, the product of labor. 

ad- 


There are many “isms” 


vanced for the solution of the labor 
problem, the application of which, 
if not the substance, are familiar to 
all localities, excepting, perhaps, 
along the outskirts of civilization 
and within the counting rooms of 
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some large and very influential 
newspapers. While the advocates 
of each are inspired by the same 
noble purpose—the abolition of 
poverty, its criminal sequence, and 
the substitution of liberty, happi- 
ness, prosperity and health—yet 
there is no practical unanimity, no 
“get-togetherism” discernible from 
out the economic chaos. In fact, if 
the truth must be admitted, para- 
doxical as it may appear, each 
school looks upon the other as an 
enemy. While the end sought is the 
same, the means used and the basic 
principles are widely divergent. 

One advocates the Karl Marxian 
idea—direction, control, an elab- 
orate extension of state functions; 
another the Jeffersonian—less gov- 
ernment, but yet government; 
while another, the followers of 
Proudhon and Josiah Warren, be- 
lieves purely and simply in the 
sovereignty of the individual, un- 
fettered by statutes or judicial co- 
ercion. And each has its subordi- 
nate coterie of unconscious sup- 
porters—of owners of telegraph 
and railroads, municipalization, 
minor legislative measures, free- 
dom of land, ete. The discussion, 
so far as adherents count, propor- 
tionately, is yet in its infancy, and 
the outcome, which evidently will 
be decided by the relative number, 
the ascendency of one of these par- 
ticular schools, is not as yet even 
dimly foreseen in the distance. 

Now, none of us know it all! We 
live in an age of doubt, uncertainty 
and inquiry, and while our great 
minds wrestle with the economic 
elephant, while this lack of har- 
mony exists and we await the ques- 
tionable outcome, is there any one 
practical means of mutual self-pro- 
tection upon which the workers can 
unite? 

This question is answered in the 
union label. 

It is not a cure-all. It was not 
discovered by any profound thinker 
of ancient or modern times—in 
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fact, its author is unknown. But 
we do know it originated in the 
fertile brain of some live trade- 
unionist. Some unselfish and 
thoughtful individual, who, per- 
haps, while you and I were sport- 
ing, was harassing his overworked 
brain to benefit his fellow-man. 

Here are some of its advantages: 

It rests on no long-spun theory; it 
is simple, it is practical, and it has 
no enemies. 

It can be adopted by all avoca- 
tions, the skilled and _ unskilled 
alike. 

The printer can use it on his 
printing. 

The cigarmaker can use it on his 
box. 

The hatter underneath his hat 
band. 

The tailor on his vest strap. 

The shoemaker on his shoe. 

The barber in his window. 

The blacksmith on his horseshoe. 

The molder on his stove and hol- 
low ware. 

The cooper on his barrels. 

The baker on his loaves. 

The wagonmaker on his car- 
riage. 

The fisherman on his can. 

Each can demand the union 
product of all. 

The product of the union mule- 
spinner from the mammoth dry 
goods houses; linen and under- 
wear from the haberdasher—all to 
be passed over the counter by union 
clerks with the union button on 
their coat lapels. 

Demand it.—A. F. of L. 





Poor old Armour & Co. could 
earn only 2814 per cent. on its cap- 
ital of $20,000,000 last year, and 
yet some people continue to kick 
about the high price of meat.—In- 
dianapolis News. 





The best medicine I know ov for 
rumatism iz to thank the Lord— 
that it ain’t the gout.—Josh Bil- 
lings. 





(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


The men have been sentenced, and we have to submit to the law. 

Perhaps the sentences were just. Perhaps they might be con- 

sidered reasonable. Perhaps the law must be upheld. We are 
satisfied that we must cbey the law. We want to obey the law, and the 
working people are desirous of obeying the law, but anything done by an 
individual should not be charged to the great masses of trade unionists 
of the country. We have refrained from saying anything on this par- 
ticular question until the case was practically settled, although some 
steps will undoubtedly be taken to obtain a new trial for some of the men 
who have been sentenced. Under the laws of our country, no individual 
could say one word while the trial was in progress, lest he be thrown into 
jail for contempt or for insulting the court over which Mr. Anderson 
presided—the dignified judge who had absolute control over the entire 
situation. 

The-writer attended many sessions of the court during the progress 
of the trial for the purpose of obtaining what information it might be 
possible to obtain for his own benefit. Undoubtedly most all men in 
Indianapolis were prejudiced one way or another in this case. Men of 
labor favored their own membership, and most of the individuals in the 
employing class favored the prosecution in this case. We want to say, 
first, to those of our membership who do not know the situation as it 
exists in Indianapolis, that most of the residents and employing interests 
are absolutely opposed to trade unionism. It is perhaps one of the worst 
so-called scab cities of its size in the country. There are very few unions 
that can exist in Indianapolis. However, there are some organizations 
that have maintained their existence in spite of the desperate attacks of 
the employers. Parry, the ex-president.of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is a resident of the city of Indianapolis and prominent in all its 
affairs. Anderson, Miller and that clique are friends of Parry’s and his 
associates. The jury that tried those men were mostly of the farming 
class, with one or two exceptions, and the farming class in this district 
believe, as did the religious bigots of old believe, that all labor unions are 
established for the destruction of property and for the annihilation of all 
classes except themselves. Tc one who has traveled from one end of the 
country to the other, it is hard to believe that any one could find such 
absolute ignorance in any community relative to the intent, purposes and 
ideals of the trade unionists as can be found amongst this class in and 
around Indianapolis. It is almost impossible to describe the bitterness 
that existed against those men who were on trial. Allowing they were 
guilty, we had a right to believe and expect that they would be treated as 
men until the jury returned their verdict, but instead they were treated 
with bitterness and contempt during the proceedings of the trial by Mr. 
Miller, the district attorney, and by Judge Anderson, who presided over 
the court, and the defendants were more powerless than the Russian 
slave appearing before the Czar. Judge Anderson one day ordered a 
defendant to remove a piece of chewing gum from his mouth, and the in- 
dividual, frightened by the awful appearance of the Judge, swallowed 
the gum, because, I suppose, he knew that unless he did something he 


Tt trial of the Iron Workers and others at Indianapolis is over. 
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would be thrown into jail without any more ceremony. District Attor- 
ney Miller at every opportunity that presented itself made a speech to 
the Court, using unlimited time, and bringing up the Los Angeles explo- 
sion and the many dynamiting affairs that took place throughout the 
country. Perhaps he had a right to do this. We noticed only that the 
Judge allowed Mr. Miller almost unchecked, unlimited, unbridled privi- 
lege to insult the defendants and their representatives at every oppor- 
tunity that presented itself, while, on the contrary, the lawyers for the 
defense were checked up immediately on some pretense or another if they 
endeavored to insert some statement that was not strictly in accordance 
with the law. 

This is what we noticed and this is the condition that has made men 
think that those men were found guilty before they went to trial, and 
since the men have been sentenced and the trial is over, we still see in 
the press long stories telling of the deplorable condition that would 
exist were those men allowed to go unpunished, and praising District 
Attorney Miller and Judge Anderson for their action in the case. The. 
press of the country, who are large employers themselves, and the in- 
fluence of the press, has been with the court in this case, and not one 
word has been said during the progress of the trial by any individual 
or newspaper favorable to the men whose case was in the hands of the 
court, except what was said by the members of trade unions who sympa- 
thized with their brothers even in adversity. 

Our organization is opposed to the committment of crime. We have 
demonstrated during the past six years that a labor union can be run 
without having recourse to crime. We have run a clean organization 
and prevented a reptition of the condition that existed prior to 1907 in 
our organization. We believe that the time has come when the labor 
leaders of the country must educate their membership that only through 
education and honest arbitration can the greatest good be accomplished. 
That physical force amounts to nothing in the labor world; that the re- 
sults obtained by the committment of crime or through physical force 
cannot last, therefore, we do not stand for the committment of crime. 
We have had experience in other days that such a condition is not bene- 
ficial to our members but when we see men, such as those who were on 
trial in Indianapolis connected with the iron workers organization, 
despised by everybody and insulted by all officials, is it any wonder that 
the working men are forced to think that the laws of our country are 
after all a farce to a great extent? 

Judge Archbald has been found guilty of crime and wrongdoing. 
He has been misusing his power as a judge for years and years, but 
after he was found guilty we see very little about it in the papers of the 
country, but on some page of the newspaper every day we see an article 
deploring the condition that existed in the iron workers’ union. If Arch- 
bald was guilty of criminally using his influence, are we not safe in say- 
ing that there are others just as guilty? Don’t we know that men are 
appointed to the bench through the influence of the political party in 
power? Have we not reason to suspect that those judges sell their in- 
fluence afterward to those who have befriended them by having them 
appointed to office? Common report here had it that Judge Anderson 
was called a crook or jackass by no less a person than ex-President 
Roosevelt. Roosevelt must have known what he was talking about. If 
he is either one of those two things, he was not fit to sit as judge on 
those men. Of course, ex-President Roosevelt might be wrong, but it 
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seems he knew his man, and, judging from his attitude in this trial I 
think he was absolutely prejudiced against the defendants from the very 
beginning. A judge who has made up his mind before hand that men 
are guilty has no right to preside over a trial. The duty of a judge is, 
as we understand it, to see that justice is done the prisoners as well as 
the commonwealth. He must act only as an arbiter, deciding, in his 
judgment, the points raised in court, and when in doubt give the benefit 
to the defendants, but that was not the case in the iron workers’ trial. 
Every expression of the court showed that he was bitterly opposed to 
the defendants and although the maximum sentence was not imposed on 
the individuals, perhaps the judge talked it over with other members of 
the profession, and they advised him to go slow. 

The case is over for the time being and we are allowed to express 
ourselves without being threatened with imprisonment. Again we re- 
peat that the many individuals sitting within the court room witnessing 
and hearing the evidence and understanding the condition that pre- 
vailed, that it was enough to make the blood boil within the veins of an 
honest trade unionist. This is the kind of business that is creating, 
promoting and fostering anarchy and establishing the doctrine of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. Such actions of the court and this 
crookedness by judges as Archbald is what is strengthening the doc- 
trine advocated by Haywood and his coterie of friends. The honest la- 
bor movement of this country is not recognized for the good it is doing. 
The splendid work done by the printers, by the cigar makers, and by 
the several other international labor unions, and by the honest leader- 
ship of the trade union movement of this country, which is doing more 
to establish respect for the courts and for our laws than all other in- 
fluences combined, is lost sight of, and we regret that the press of the 
country cannot see things in their true light. We hope the day will 
come when the honest working class and those outside of the ranks of 
labor will realize that the struggle that is now being made for the ad- 
vancement of humanity and for the preservation of peace is the seed 
that is being sown continually by the honest trade unions of the nation. 





never been surpassed by any organization connected with our 

International Union. For the past six years in Boston there 

were six or seven large teaming concerns who were absolutely 
opposed to allowing a union driver to be employed in their business 
since the strike of 1907. One large concern, the R. S. Brine Transpor- 
tation Company, the biggest teaming firm in Boston, has not allowed a 
union man to work for them since 1901. This concern has been fight- 
ing the truck drivers’ union ever since its inception. As a result of the 
manner in which the business of the organization has been conducted 
up to the time of the expiration of their wage scale, every concern in 
Boston, including the above named concern, today employs union driv- 
ers. The local union notified the team owners of Boston and vicinity 
on December 1, or thereabouts, that they desired an increase in wages 
of one dollar per week all around for their drivers. The team owners 
at their very first meeting practically decided to grant the request of 
the drivers. To any one who understood the condition of affairs in 
Boston and vicinity, this indeed would be a suprise, because in former 
years when contracts were presented it took two or three months of 
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negotiation with the team owners before any settlement was reached. 
In April, 1907, when the last wage scale asking for an increase in wages 
was presented, if the team owners acted in the same manner or took 
the same position there would not have been any such fearful condition 
of affairs existing on the streets of Boston as a result of the strike, as 
existed at that time, but because of the attitude of the team owners’ 
association in 1907, in refusing to grant an increase in wages, the mem- 
bership of the union was forced to vote to strike against the concerns 
who obstinately refused to do any business with the organization or the 
individuals in their employ. Seventy per cent. of the team owners in 
Boston that year agreed to the advance in wages, which was but just to 
the drivers, but about 30 per cent. defiantly refused to do anything what- 
ever, and as a result the strike took place on April 3, 1907, and lasted 
until September 1 of the same year. The frightful condition existing in 
the streets of Boston during the strike will never be forgotten. The 
strikebreakers coming from New York and Philadelphia were refused 
lodging in every hotel and boarding house in the district. The Waddell 
& Mahon agency chartered an old steamship called the Zelandia and 
stabled their strike breakers, numbering about eight hundred, in this 
old rat-eaten merchant vessel. Lives were lost and terror reigned in the 
district, as a result of the thousands of thugs, pickpockets and murderers 
who were brought into the city by the team owners. The union re- 
peatedly offered to arbitrate the existing difficulty. The team owners 
obstinately refused to meet the representatives of the union or to sub- 
mit anything to the organization. After sixteen weeks of this indescrib- 
able struggle, the union called the strike off and allowed the men 
to return to work. The team owners advanced the wages of all of the 
men who returned to work, as per the original request of the union. 
After the strike was over the strike-breaking agency sued the master 
teamsters for damages. The cost of the courts and the strike impover- 
ished nearly all of the team owners taking part in the strike and one of 
the biggest and best teaming concerns in the district, Mr. Aubrey Hil- 
liard, was forced out of business. Nearly every one of the team owners 
lost nearly everything he had as a result of the strike, and it might have 
been averted if a little judgment was used on the part of those obstinate 
team owners who refused to conciliate or arbitrate. However, the ex- 
pense and suffering was perhaps worth the price, because on December 
1, when the local union notified the team owners that all drivers were 
requesting an increase of one dollar per week in wages, it took the team 
owners but a very short time to decide that they had better grant the 
increase. They had learned a lesson they will never forget. Common 
sense and judgment this time prevailed, and there is no class or body 
of men who are better pleased to avoid a struggle or conflict with their 
employers than the membership of Local No. 25. Several of the mem- 
bers were sacrificed in the former struggle, but, like all great move- 
ments, the labor movement must have its sacrifices, and suffering must 
purchase the pleasures for future years. Many of the drivers who en- 
gaged in the former struggle were ready and willing to take part again 
in another strike should it be called, and at the mass meeting held in 
Fanueil hall on the evening af December 31, the General President, on 
looking over the large multitude of drivers present, noticed there were 
none more conspicuous than the drivers who fought in the fight in 1907. 

As a result of the conditions obtained by the union drivers the non- 
union drivers immediately got to thinking that their best place of safety 
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was in the organization and they applied for membership and the union 
admitted them regardless of the fact that they had been outside of the 
union for several years. This, in our opinion, also was for the best. To- 
day we find in every small and large concern the employes wearing their 
union button in the city of Boston. On the first Monday of the New 
Year all the drivers employed by the R. 8. Brine Transportation Com- 
pany started out to work with their union button on and not one word 
was said to them for wearing the button. If they discharged one man 
belonging to the union for wearing his button every man employed by 
them would have immediately quit work. 

Again we say we rejoice that common sense prevailed and that no 
conflict was necessary because the time has come when men who employ 
a large number of men and their employes ought to get together and if 
any question arises, argue the matter in an honest and sober manner 
and endeavor to reach a conclusion without having recourse to a long, 
bitter struggle brought about by a strike, thereby involving the expendi- 
ture of hundreds of thousands of dollars on both sides. There is no set 
of men today who is more anxious to avoid a strike than the men who 
lead the labor movement. The day has gone when men who advocate 
discontent or hatred against the employing classes can be successful. 
The conservative, honest leaders in the labor movement believe that the 
employers have their rights; believe that the capitalistic class is a neces- 
sity to a certain extent, and that all doctrines to the contrary advocated 
by individuals who have risen lately to prominence, are absolutely 
groundless and impossible. Sometimes, to our sorrow, the membership 
of unions are forced to strike; there is no other alternative. Men must 
fight for their own protection and for the conditions they are now enjoy- 
ing. They must fight to better those conditions, because as life ad- 
vances, the additional expense that has been added to the cost of living, 
makes it necessary for the working people to increase their wages so 
that they might live as human beings. 

Again we rejoice at the victory of Local No. 25, not in a boastful 
manner, and we sincerely thank the master teamsters of Boston who 
helped the local union to avert a strike by encouraging the team owners 
who wanted to rebel against conditions, to settle up with the organiza- 
tion and admit the right of existence of a labor union and the necessity 
of men in their employ belonging to such an organization. 





carpenters and joiners, we notice a statement contained in same 
commending Judge Anderson and District Attorney Miller for 
their fairness in the trial of the iron workers. We cannot un- 
derstand how any labor official can consistently make such a statement 
with a full knowledge of the conditions as they existed during the trial. 
The general president of the carpenters, who retires from office on 
February 1, in his report, makes special mention of the extreme fair- 
ness of Judge Anderson and District Attorney Miller. This gentleman 
is also vice-president of the American Federation of Labor. 
Undoubtedly the charges of Judge Anderson to the jury were very 
fair considering who it came from and taking into consideration his 
bitterness during the entire progress of the trial, but there is no man 
in the labor movement unless he is seeking newspaper notoriety for 
himself, or seeking some position at the hands of the employers, can 
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deny the fact that the extreme bitterness displayed during the trial by 
Judge Anderson and District Attorney Miller, was such as to disgust 
any trade unionist attending the trial. Very true, Judge Anderson said 
labor was not on trial. He did not need to make this statement. The 
whole world knew that labor-was not on trial in the strict sense of the 
word, but the finding guilty of those individuals who were on trial 
was recognized by the employing class as a victory against labor. Judge 
Anderson also stated that the iron workers did not violate the law by 
organizing into a union. This statement was not necessary. Every one 
knows that men have a right to organize in accordance with the law, 
and Judge Anderson, because he made those two statements, the offi- 
cials of the carpenters’ union states that he is extremely fair. We rather 
agree with the stand of President Gompers in his statement before the 
senatorial committee in Washington, where he charges society as being 
responsible for the condition prevailing in the structural iron industry. 
We admire the man who sticks to his fellowmen even in adversity, and 
while, as stated on another page, we do not believe in the committing of 
crime, we are not in favor of rushing into the press of the country de- 
nouncing the iron workers and praising Judge Anderson at this time. 

If the court was so very fair, as we are given to understand from 
the official Carpenter, why was there a special train waiting to carry 
the prisoners away immediately after being sentenced? Why were they 
not allowed to wait over for a day or two until there was a hearing on 
the writ of error and supersedeas. Even the court in Chicago inti- 
mated that unnecessary haste was used in sending the convicted men 
away without giving them a chance to arrange their affairs in any way, 
shape or manner and rushing them hundreds of miles off to Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

Again we notice that Attorney General Wickersham congratulated 
District Attorney Miller and Judge Anderson for the manner in which 
they conducted the case. The official magazine of the carpenters’ agrees 
with Mr. Wickersham and Mr. Taft. You do not hear the members of 
the cabinet praising the committee who found Judge Archbald guilty. 
Of course, Attorney General Wickersham has always been a corporation 
lawyer representing the interests, and President Taft has always been 
in favor of injunctions. No wonder he commended the action of the 
court at Indianapolis, and of course all labor officials ought to fall in 
line with President Taft and his Attorney General, and all agree to con- 
demn the unfortunate men already sentenced and sing the praises of the 
judge and district attorney who heaped insult after insult on the de- 
fendants during the trial. 





on the evening of January 20, a hearing was held on a bill intro- 

duced by Representative Keegan, a member of the Machinists’ Inter- 

national Union, providing an eight-hour day for women through- 
out the State of Indiana. The chamber was crowded with people inter- 
ested in the measure. The hearing was open to the public. The organ- 
ized employers of the State were there represented in opposition 
to the bill. Organized labor was represented by many of the local 
men and by International President Lynch of the Typographical Union, 
General Secretary Dobson of the bricklayers’ union, General Secretary 
Fischer of the Barbers’ International Union, General Secretary Dough- 
erty of the bookbinders’ union and the General President of our Inter- 


|: the Indiana legislative chamber at the State House in Indianapolis, 
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national union. The able arguments put forth in behalf of the measure 
by the representatives of labor were such that it made the representa- 
tives of the employers practically ashamed of themselves for the posi- 
tion they were forced to take. 

There is but one member of the Bull Moose party in the Indiana 
legislature. This gentleman spoke and said that unless he could be con- 
vinced of the absolute necessity of this law, and, by the way, he is one 
of those fellows you cannot convince, he would vote against the bill. The 
General President of our organization asked him if he knew that Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Beveridge each strongly advocated the 
adoption of an eight-hour day for women, and that the platform of the 
3uil Moose party pledged itself to such legislation. The representative 
in question answered that he cared nothing about what the platform 
called for, or about what those gentlemen, named above, believed in, that 
he himself had to be shown the necessity of such a law in Indiana. This 
is the only member of the Bull Moose party in the Indiana legislature, 
and on the first opportunity on behalf of Labor, he distinctly stated, in 
a public hearing, that he cared nothing for his platform or for the policy 
or principles advocated by the leaders of his party. 


HE immigration bill, as advocated by the American Federation 
of Labor, has passed Congress including the literacy test. James 
Curley of Boston fought this part of the bill. Jim is a stanch 
Democrat and was elected from the working people’s district in 
Boston, who are mostly Irish-Americans. I do not believe that his con- 
stituents were opposed to the literacy test. Jim must have some other 
object in view. The literacy test means that no alien can enter this 
country to stay permanently and work for a living and compete with our 
American workers unless they are able to read and write in some one 
language. This test only seems reasonable and just. To this country 
is coming the very best people of Europe; also the very worst criminals 
of Europe are escaping from their own country and entering our shores 
and planting the seed of crime in this country, which is undoubtedly due 
to the absolute ignorance of our institutions. It is safe to say if those 
individuals were able to read and write, or had any education, many of 
them would not be anarchists and criminals inciting people to wrong 
doing, as it existed a short time ago in some of our industrial centers. 
But, Mr. Curley was opposed to the test and he used as an argument 
conditions as they existed years and years ago when his forefathers were 
about to immigrate to this country. The argument was not sound, be- 
cause education today, in nearly all countries, can. be obtained more 
easily than one hundred years ago. But this is not the first time that 
Mr. Curley has been opposed to the interests of the working people. We 
remember some years ago, when he was a member of the Board of Alder- 
men in the city of Boston, he fought hard for the dock trust, that it be 
given the right to lay tracks, steam car tracks, on the streets of East 
3oston, so that freight cars might be operated along the streets of the 
busy district of that section where none but working people and their 
families reside, although the city of Boston had spent thousands of dol- 
lars to eliminate the steam railway tracks from the streets of that dis- 
trict. Jim was with the corporation and against the residents of the dis- 
trict and the working people. It would be well for the working people 
to keep their eyes on individuals of this kind even though they are Demo- 
crats. Some of the Democrats need watching also. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NEWARK, N. J. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—As our 
recording and corresponding secre- 
tary, Mr. W. L. Darden, is not with 
us at the present writing, as he is 
spending his Christmas holidays in 
his old home in Virginia, I take the 
liberty of writing these few lines to 
you and to the Brotherhood in gen- 
eral to let you all know of the prog- 
ress we have been making recently. 
We have obtained an increase of 
$1.50 on all single trucks, also on 
double, three and _ four-horse 
trucks, making the scale $13 and 
$13.50. Dumping wagons, $15, 
$18 and $20, respectively, and an 
increase of $1.50 on single express 
wagons, and we have bettered our 
working conditions in all branches 
of the craft. We have a strike on 
at the plant of the H. A. Falger 
Trucking and Rigging Company of 
Newark, N. J., which has been uu- 
der way since October 30, 1912, 
and although this firm is continu- 
ing in business, the volume of busi- 
ness done by them has decreased 
90 per cent. in the last sixty days. 
Our friend Mr. Falger applied for 
an injunction through his attorney, 
naming about twenty members and 
officers of our union as defendants 
in the complaint, and, naturally 
enough, Brother McDermott and 
myself were named in the applica- 
tion. There was a temporary re- 
straining order issued by Vice- 
Chancellor Howell. The bill of 
complaint and affidavits covered 
thirty pages of closely written legal 
paper. Mr. Henry Carless, of 
Newark, and counsel for the State 
Federation, represented our local 
union in the case, and although the 
case has been argued and no deci- 
sion rendered, we are confident of 
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success, as Mr. Carless is not only a 
counsellor at law, but also a friend 
of all organized labor, and he 
spared no time or pains in prepar- 
ing his answer to the bill of com- 
plaint. 

In the early part of August we 
had a strike of five days’ duration 
with one of the trucking firms in 
the city, with sixty men out, which 
we won. On the 16th day of De- 
cember we had all of the express 
men out, amounting to about 300 
men in all. On December 20th they 
returned to work, the bosses hav- 
ing conceded their demands, and at 
the present time we have a stable 
known as the Newark branch of 
the Merchants’ Express Company, 
owned by the Simpson-Chawford 
Company of New York City, with 
whom Local No. 283 of New York 
has an agreement. It was the con- 
tention of Mr. Williams, of the 
company, that the aforementioned 
agreement covered the men in 
Newark also, as it was with the 
same International body, but Mr. 
Ashton and Mr. Gould, of Local 
No. 283, attended a conference with 
Brother McDermott and myself 
and explained to Mr. Williams that 
it did not, as the men are under our 
jurisdiction, and Mr. Williams of- 
fered us the same conditions that 
exist in New York stables, but as it 
was below the local rate it was re- 
fused, although we offered to split 
the difference with him, and he re- 
fused to do this, stating that he 
would close up the Newark stable 
first, so the strike has been contin- 
ued, and they are not doing any 
work from the Newark side. 

The newly elected officers are as 
follows: President, John McGuire; 
vice-president, Chas. Meeker; sec- 
retary-treasurer, G. A. Colby; re- 
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cording secretary, W. L. Darden; 
three-year trustee, T. Boccaro; 
two-year trustee, John Combs; one- 
year trustee, John Hogan; business 
agent, J. P. McDermott. 

The local has been under very 
heavy expense for counsel fees and 
strike benefits, but we still have 
our head well above water and in- 
tend to keep it there. We have 
strengthened our local in numbers 
since June 16, 1912, and we con- 
tinue to grow, and we hope soon tu 
be the strongest local in the East. 
I am sorry to see that our request 
to the convention was refused, as I 
think we were deserving of what 
we asked, and still think the same, 
as I told Brother Briggs in a recent 
letter to him, as he had been here 
and saw the fight we were put- 
ting up. 

With sincerest greetings of the 
season to each and every member 
of the I. B. of T., C., S. & H., we of 
Local No. 475 remain, as ever, true 
to our colors and the whole labor 
movement. 


Special mention should be made 
of the good work done by Brother 


McDermott. G. A. COLBY 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union No. 247 has 
signed agreements with the follow- 
ing dairy proprietors: J. W. Mur- 
phy, J. W. Gregg, J. J. Bowles, C. 
G. Dade & Co. and Reed & Sons. 
Many of the larger firms, although 
employing mostly union drivers, 
had decided not to sign up with the 
union, and it was necessary to cali 
upon the Central Labor Union to 
take up the question with a large 
firm, behind which many of the 
others were standing, and as a re- 
sult the firm signed up; not, how- 
ever, until having been on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” for a few 
days. Other signatures are being 
sought by a committee composed of 
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the officers and shop stewards of 
the union. 

There was a good attendance of 
members at the annual election of 
Local No. 247, held January 9, and 
much interest was manifested, 
there being two nominees for presi- 
dent, three for vice-president and 
three for recording secretary, the 
election resulting as follows: 

President, C. D. Weaver; 
president, J. E. Russell; recording 
secretary, Fred W. Fox; secretary- 
treasurer, E. G. Reed, re-elected by 
unanimous vote; trustees, three 
years, H. L. Slater; two years, D. 
R.. Binns; one year, R. E. Talley. 

The local entered upon the new 
year free from debt, although hav- 
ing purchased during its’ ten 
months’ existence many things 
necessary for a new organization, 
and has good reason to feel confi- 
dent for the future. 

FRED W. FOX. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I wish to 
inform you of our annual election, 
which took place last Sunday, De- 
cember 22, 1912, the following offi- 
cers being elected for the year 
1913: O.G. Eden, president; The- 
odore Schwalback, vice-president; 
Peter Small, recording secretary ; 
George F. Golden, secretary-treas- 
urer and business agent; William 
Quigley, trustee. 

PETER SMALL, 
Recording Secretary. 
Packing House Teamsters Local 
No. 710, Chicago. 


vice- 











